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Reading And The Primacy 
Of The Word 


An Address before the Third General Session of the Florida Library 
Association, Miami, Florida, April 10, 1959 
By ANDREW NELSON LYTLE 


BS Bhowcoo ARE many civic and insti- 
tutional needs. None can be more 
important than the library. Even if you 
never enter a library, its presence in a 
town qualifies that town as something 
more than a group of buildings. If the 
college library is crowded the night be- 
fore examinations, throbbing with life, 
as opposed to the quiet of less perilous 
hours, I can only say that it takes a 
crisis to show the worth of any institu- 
tion. What is a library then? It comes 
from the Latin, liber, the inside of the 
bark of a tree. As we know, this was 
used to write on. Liber means free. 
Liber was the name of an old-time Ro- 
man god of farming. There is more 
than an accidental relationship between 
these words. It is amazing how much 
imagery in great literature comes from 
familiarity with nature which only a 
pastoral or agrarian society can offer. 
By derivation then a library is first of 
all a collection of books. It is also a 
building, which houses these books. 
But it is a building that is more than a 
building, just as a house which is a 
home is more than a shelter. It stands 
for language, and language is the cre- 
ative expression of a society. By means 
of it, through the open and secret situ- 
als of the Church we receive the mys- 
tery of the godhead, the reflection of 
that immovable mover which is our be- 
lief in continuance. By means of it we 


know our history, the legends which 
dramatize this history, the myths both 
sacred and profane which enlarge our 
sense of being, as they help define our 
personality as a society. There are al- 
ways the hard symbols of the sciences 
which, in spite of our current belief, 
can never do more than express the in- 
ward sense that a given society has of 
itself. Astrology was a true science for 
the Levantine world, because that 
world was interested only in producing 
the event, whereas with us it is the 
development and use of the mecha- 
nistic sciences. We are interested in 
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cause and effect, and to us causality 
means necessity. It is true that neces- 
sity cannot be observed. All that can 
be observed is temporal sequence. Our 
search has not been to find causality as 
such but to discover the laws of its 
operation. No other society has done 
this. No Leftist, however infatuated 
with the equality of mankind, has 
ascribed the development of these sci- 
ences from 1200 to 1850, when the 
fundamental hypotheses were evolved 
and fundamental discoveries made, to 
anybody else but to some one of the 
western peoples. 


Words Are Tools 

It can be seen at once, if we lose our 
language or allow it to become debased, 
what a parlous plight it would bring us 
to. First of all the spoken words are the 
practical tools of comm-union. These 
can be few and inexact because we 
have the speakers there to aid with 
gesture. You’ve only to imagine your- 
self dumb, or to witness the hardships 
of those who cannot speak a word, to 
know the utility of verbal language. 
Think how it would be to hear the 
sounds of speech and be unable to re- 
spond with your own tongue. How 
impaired the lover, to love and not 
express that love in words. Of course 
words are not the only discourse of 
love, but there is a deep need to speak 
it. What anguish to see the beloved in 
danger and not be able to cry out, to 
warn. All the necessities, the crises of 
life, the very business of life depend 
upon the spoken word. Small though 
the vocabulary be, it has a tremendous 
value. — 

On the other hand the library is a 
place of silence. There sound must be 
shut out as something diverting. The 
lips must be closed. The active dealings 
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of man with man do not enter here. 
This is the ideal, at least. If the spoken 
word is so valuable, if it allows us to 
do the business of life, to meet on social 
and intimate occasions, to serve all 
common daily affairs . . . if all this is 
so, then the question could arise, and 
does arise, why is this not enough? Do 
we really need to read? Will it make me 
a fast buck? Is there time for reading? 
How often do you hear busy men say 
I would like to read but don’t have 
time. 

Is time then a commodity to be 
owned? What does he mean, I don’t 
have time? Can he anyway possess it? 
No. We can never have time, but time 
has us. I suppose a young man can 
never understand this, just as a young 
man lacks the gift of high comedy. Do 
I need to describe for you this obses- 
sion of ours with Time? It is unique 
to Western civilization. It is constantly 
on our lips. Time is money. Time is 
space. We no longer ask how many 
miles, but how long will it take. Sci- 
ence speaks of light years. Even the 
universe, we think, may shrink a little 
before time’s measurement of it, in 
spite of the fact that our physics now 
thinks it is expanding. We can go and 
arrive before we have even left. This 
attitude goes back to the very inception 
of our society, although it becomes 
plainer much later on. It describes all 
our outward changes. It is not the cav- 
ern of the East but the altar with the 
sixteen radiating roads, which Fro- 
benius, the African scholar, found to 
be the path the western race made, as 
it moved from the Atlantic eastward. 
It is Vico’s ‘spiral; Spengler’s cathedral 
spire. All the things it is, it does not 
fully define us. If today it seems to 
overwhelm us, there is yet another part. 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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Standards For Children’s Library Service 


by May H. EpMonDs 


COORDINATOR OF WORK WITH CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE, 
MIAMI PUBLIC LIBRARY 





MRS. EDMONDS 


‘co OBJECTIVES of public library 
service to children, which are ac- 
tually the same as those for adults, can 
be summarized as: education, informa- 
tion, research, cultural enrichment and 
recreation.' Oddly enough, service to 
children was not included in the earliest 
public libraries, but due to the public 
school movement which preceded the 
public library by a decade in its origin, 
children quickly became a part of the 
reading public. To satisfy the larger de- 
mand “the publishing world kept pace 
by issuing printed matter of varying 
quality. The need for some concern as 
to what children read, after they learned 
to read, was not to be denied, and the 
public library assumed the responsibil- 
ity. Therefore, service to children was 
undertaken in response to a community 
need, that of free access to selected 


books and related materials.”? 

Throughout its history the public lib- 
rary has been recognized as an educa- 
tional agency and it follows that the 
children’s librarian has educational re- 
sponsibilities toward the children and 
youth of the community, their parents, 
their teachers and other adults working 
with them, and in the various agencies 
serving them. Primarily, this implies an 
understanding and respect for the child 
as an individual and recognition of his 
needs. The children’s librarian’s next 
charge is to provide a well-balanced 
collection of books to serve the children 
of all ages and abilities in her library 
community. 

Because her day-to-day experience 
centers around children using books, 
and because in her own study and read- 
ing she consistently evaluates children’s 
books new and old, the children’s li- 
brarian is a specialist in children’s liter- 
ature. 

The trained person in any field is ex- 
pected to set the standard. The home 
may not carry out the rigorous sanitary 
conditions of the hospital, but authori- 
ties deznand that the hospital maintain 
its standard: Parents do not always ad- 
here to the techniques the psychologist 
ordains, and home meals sometimes let 
down from the dietitian’s ideal, yet 
each specialist contributes guidance on 
which the home depends. 

The children’s librarian, then, is the 
community’s specialist in children’s lit- 
erature and book selection. The tax- 


payer looks to the public library to set 
the standard. 








The ideals or objectives fostered by 
the public library may be above the 
norm just as is true in other fields of 
specialization. Because book stores and 
private libraries do not have the same 
educational and cultural responsibilities 
to the community, they often contain 
some children’s books of lesser quality 
than those found in school and public 
libraries. 

This fact, when misunderstood, lays 
open the librarian to the indictment of 
intellectual snobbery, or even censor- 
ship. Librarians, themselves, contribute 
to the misunderstanding by stating their 
case poorly. Children’s librarians are 
especially vulnerable because of the 
nostalgia adults feel for the books they 
read as children. In an editorial 
prompted by the recent “Bobbsey 
Twins” controversy in Florida, Junior 
Libraries says, “Perhaps the librarian’s 
best defense is a constant awareness of 
the need to make adults in the com- 
munity conscious of the wealth of won- 
derful children’s books we have to- 
day.” 

A fine children’s book like any fine 
book has something original to say and 
says it with style. Children’s books can- 
not be evaluated in a vacuum because 
the qualities we are looking for are lit- 
erary values basic to good writing. It is 
not difficult “to detect a writer who has 
nothing of his own to say and imitates 
what he thinks is a successful formula, 
ignorant of the truth that a secondhand 
idea is sure to result in a second-rate 
book .. .””* 

The best reference for evaluating 
basic books for a library is Children’s 
Catalog. This is a “Standard Catalog” 
of 3204 children’s books recommend- 
ed for elementary school and public 
library. From the critical information 
supplied here, one can be selective in 
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ordering for a small library. Its addi- 
tional information for buying, book 
selection and reference makes it an es- 
sential item for every library, even 
those owning a minimum of the books 
listed. 


Current Aids 

For the buying of current books, aids 
are critical reviews such as those in- 
cluded in Junior Libraries and in the 
children’s section of Booklist and Sub- 
scription Books Bulletin. Junior Li- 
braries reviews are by children’s and 
young people’s librarians in the field. 
Booklist is done by a regular reviewing 
staff that has the help of cooperating 
librarians throughout the country. This 
is a careful selection of current books 
recommended for use in school and in 
small and medium-sized public li- 
braries. 

The University of Chicago’s, Bulle- 
tin of the Center for Children’s Books 
is distinctive in being the only current 
publication completely devoted to crit- 
ical reviews of children’s books. Care- 
ful evaluation of the book’s readability 
and curriculum interest are usually ad- 
ded to these reviews, making the Bul- 
letin an excellent aid to school as well 
as public library buying. 

No matter how satisfactorily reviews 
are written, they are never a substitute 
for seeing the books. If it is at all pos- 
sible make an arrangement with your 
book supplier or jobber that allows the 
return of unsatisfactory items for credit. 
Some large systems receive books on 
approval automatically from publishers. 
Smaller libraries nearby could make 
arrangements to examine these copies. 
Publishers catalogs and announcements 
are helpful in determining current 
trends and in alerting librarians when 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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School Libraries 





Children’s Books 


FOUR INTERESTING TALKS 


NOTE: The speeches at the School and Children’s Section meetings at FLA in Miami in 
April were of such interest that it would have been desirable to print all of everyone of 
them. This was impossible, so the editor has taken the liberty of abridging four of 
them, attempting to maintain the spirit of the speaker and her thoughts. 

A major portion of Miss Newman's talk was issued in May by the State Department 
of Education, cleverly illustrated and with the comparative statistics in graphic form, 
mimeographed, with the title Florida Public School Libraries—Let’s Take a Good 


Look! 


Highlights In Public School Library Services In 1958-'59 


by AUDREY NEWMAN 
Consultant Instructional Materials, State Department of Education 


HE YEAR 1958-59 may well be 

labelled the year of evaluation of 
Florida public school library service— 
the year for determining where we are 
in order to lay plans for the school 
libraries we hope to develop. As one 
looks at the total picture for 1958-59, 
two factors are outstanding: (1) the 
availability for the first time in many 
years of accurate statistics relating to 
quantitative aspects of Florida school 
libraries as they now are; and (2) the 
presence of encouraging trends in im- 
provement of Florida school library 
services. 

Expenditures information for this 
paper was gathered from reports avail- 
able in the various divisions of the State 
Department of Education. The re- 
mainder of the statistics were taken 
from answers to a questionnaire cir- 
culated from the office of the Consul- 
tant in Instructional Materials in the 
spring of 1958. The survey was limited 
to schools with more than five teachers 
so that extremely small schools which 
may depend on outside sources for ma- 
terials or which have quite large per 
pupil collections would not distort the 
findings. 

The response to the survey was good. 
Of the 1201 surveyed schools, 748 or 
62.3% filed returns to questions cover- 
ing quantitative aspects of library serv- 


ice. Elementary and secondary schools 
were almost equally represented, with 
486 or 63.2% of the 769 elementary 
schools reporting, and 262 or 60.7% 
of the 432 secondary and elementary- 
secondary schools. 

The statistics center around those 
quantitative factors necessary for a 
good school library: budget, instruc- 
tional materials, trained librarians, and 
space. Let us look at each in turn. 

BUDGET: In 1947, the annual ex- 
penditure in Florida for library books 
was twenty cents per child reported in 
average daily attendance. This, in spite 
of the fact that in 1945 the ALA esti- 
mate of the amount needed per child 
for books was $1.50 if the collection 
was already in existence. By 1958, thir- 
teen years later, the Florida annual ex- 
penditure for library books had almost 
reached the 1945 standard with a per 
child expenditure of $1.47. But costs 
for library books have increased and 
the ALA estimate is now $3.00 to 
$5.00 per child annually for replace- 
ments and for keeping a collection up- 
to-date. 

Expenditures for audio-visual ma- 
terials are not included here because no 
validating information is available. 
Since such materials often are provided 
at county materials centers, it is ex- 


(Continued on Page 22) 








Florida completed its second year under 
the Library Services Act on June 30. The 
rural library development program in fiscal 
1959 operated under the same plan as in 
1958, with a statewide project to improve 
the services of the State Library in rural 
areas and with local projects in specific 
counties. The number of participating coun- 
ties increased from five to nine, with two 
two-county systems and five single-county 
units. 

The State Library Board, which admini- 
sters the program in Florida, received 
$129,583 in federal funds, as compared with 
$95,308 in 1958. Expenditures in 1959 were 
$115,580, of which $72,798 was spent by 
the counties and $42,784 by the State Li- 
brary. A balance of $34,475 was carried 
over to finance the projects during the first 
quarter of fiscal 1960. 

The amount of federal funds available for 
fiscal 1960 is not known at the time this is 
written. The House has appropriated 
$6,000,000 and the Senate $7,500,000, the 
latter being the full amount authorized by 
the Library Services Act. Florida would b2 
entitled to $107,527 under the lower figure 
which, with the balance of $34,475 carried 
forward and an unpaid allotment of $13,124 
from fiscal 1959, assures the availability of 
at least $155,126 this year. 

The five counties which began participa- 
tion in the program in October, 1957, will 
have received the maximum grants permis- 
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sible under the plan by September 30. The 
four counties which entered the program last 
year are expected to continue for a second 
year and at least five new counties will sign 
contracts with the State Library Board in 
October. The statewide project centering in 
the State Library is being continued. 

The State Library Board’s budget request 
for a state appropriation of $191,898 for op- 
erating expenses during the 1959-1961 bien- 
nium was pared by the economy-minded 
Legislature to $148,976. This amount will be 
supplemented by $80,000 in federal funds, 
to give the State Library a biennial budget, 
exclusive of grants to counties, of $228,976. 

The state’s embarrassed financial condition 
was undoubtedly the big factor in defeating 
the bill for state aid to libraries. A bill pro- 
viding such aid has been introduced at every 
session of the Legislature since 1953, but this 
is the first time that it has reached the floor 
of either house. The House of Representa- 
tives passed the bill by a handsome majority, 
but it was bottled up in the Senate appropri- 
ations committee. 

The State Library was represented at the 
ALA conference in Washington in June by 
two board members, Mr. Thomas Dreier and 
Mrs. Joe H. Farrington, and by the extension 
staff, consisting of Miss Verna Nistendirk, 
Mrs. Ruth Marshall, and Miss Dorothy Han- 
sen. Mr. Dreier and Mrs. Farrington are 
active members of the American Association 
of Library Trustees. 


Below: Congressman Dante Fascell with Mrs. Joe H. Farrington, Miss Verna Nistendirk 


and Mr. Thomas Dreier at Washington Conference. 
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ALA 


Washington 
Conference 


Report by A. L. MeNeal 
ALA COUNCIL MEMBER 


There were two meetings of the Council, 
one on Monday, June 22, the other on Wed- 
nesday, June 24. At the first session, favor- 
able action was taken upon the recommenda- 
tions of Walter Kaiser’s committee, which 
affirms the supremacy of Council as the gov- 
erning body of the Association. However, 
this action was overruled, when submitted to 
the membership meeting on Friday, and the 
matter was referred to the Committee on 
Organization for further study. 

The report of a Council committee on 
National Library Week was presented by 
Mr. Greenaway. Participation by ALA again 
in 1960 was recommended, and continuance 
through 1962 proposed. This was approved 
by Council. Dates for the week are April 
3-9, 1960. State chapters are urged to ap- 
point executive directors for 1960 immed- 
iately. 

Council approved the action of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Librarians in pe- 
titioning for affiliation with the National Edu- 
cation Association as a department in that 
organization, while retaining divisional status 
in ALA. The petition was to have gone to 
the NEA Executive Board at its meeting in 
June, 1959. Final action will not be possible 
until next year, however, according to NEA 
requirements. 

Plans are progressing for the new head- 
quarters building. Architects have been se- 
lected and some efforts are under way to 
secure funds. It seems likely that support will 
come from trusts, foundations and individu- 
als. The possibility of state associations mak- 
ing contributions was mentioned, with suit- 
able recognition proposed. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting de- 
velopments, in regards to Florida librarians’ 
interests, occurred the last day of the meet- 


ing at the Executive Board session on Friday. 
It was decided that ALA would return to 
Miami Beach for the annual conference in 
1962. Arrangements are still to be confirmed, 
but a tentative decision was made subject to 
the conclusions of satisfactory agreements. 
It is hoped that the same close cooperation 
of librarians in the area may be experienced 
in making this return to the South as pleas- 
ant as was the 1956 meeting. 


Florida Librarians at ALA 


The published-program of the Washington 
conference showed many Floridians taking a 
prominent part. Pre-Conference meetings in- 
cluded the Fourth Seminar on the Acqui- 
sition of Latin American Library Materials, 
at the Library of Congress and the Pan 
American Union. Frederick E. Kidder and 
Sarah E. Roberts of the University of Flor- 
ida, and George W. Rosner, University of 
Miami attended. Dr. A. Curtis Wilgus, Di- 
rector of the School of Inter-American Stud- 
ies, University of Florida, was moderator of 
a panel on “Library Support to Latin Ameri- 
can Studies.” 

At the Buildings and Equipment Institute, 
held at the University of Maryland, Audrey 
Newman, Consultant on Instructional Ma- 
terials, Florida Department of Education, 
presided at a special section devoted to school 
libraries. 

At the Institute on Adult Books for Young 
Adults, held at the Shoreham Hotel, Mary 
Farrell, Miami Public Library, was recorder 
for the discussion on “Fantasy and Humor.” 

Margaret Knox, University of Florida, was 
secretary of the College Libraries Section of 
the ACRL. At its joint meeting with the Ju- 
nior College Libraries Section, Philip Brad- 
shaw, University of Florida, moderated a 
panel on “Teaching Students to Use the Li- 
brary.” William J. Quinly, Florida State Uni- 
versity, was a member of the panel, with the 
topic ‘Audio-visual Aids for Library Instruc- 
tion.” 

Dr. Louis Shores, Florida State Univer- 
sity, served as secretary of the American 
Library History Roundtable, and also spoke 
on its program on “My Favorite Library 
School Teachers.” Dr. Shores was also a 
panel member in the Reference Services Di- 
vision, on “Reference Librarians and Editors 
of Reference Books.” 

Mrs. Gretchen Conduitte, Jacksonville 
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Public Library, was chairman of the Public 
Relations Section of the Library Administra- 
tion Division. She also served as a judge in 
the John Cotton Dana Publicity Awards Con- 
test in which eighty-eight libraries submitted 
scrapbooks. Among county libraries between 
25,000 and 100,000 population, Bay County 
Library, Panama City, won honorable men- 
tion. 

There were three tables of Florida librari- 
ans and their Congressmen guests at the 
luncheon sponsored by the Association of 
State Libraries on Thursday. Representatives 
Dante Fascell, Robert F. Sikes and Paul G. 
Rogers were among those present. 

Officers elected and appointed include Sa- 
rah Reed, Florida State University, elected 
to the Council as a member at large for the 
term, 1959-63. Archie L. McNeal, University 
of Miami, was named President-elect of the 
Library Administration Division, and was 
appointed Chairman of the Intellectual Free- 
dom Committee for 1959-60, by ALA Presi- 
dent, Ben E. Powell. Mrs. Frances Lander 
Spain, New York Public Library, but a nat- 
ive of Florida and a former member of the 
staff of Jacksonville Public Library, was 
named President-elect of ALA. 





Editor’s 
NOTES 


Three hundred copies of a questionnaire 
pertaining to professional periodicals were 
distributed in the registration envelopes at 
the April 1959 meeting of FLA. Thirty-nine 
completed sheets were returned to the editor. 
This would be an extremely poor sample 
if any scientific interpretations of results 
were to be attempted. However, for the pur- 
pose of knowing the reading interests of 
those people who were willing to take the 
time and trouble to fill out the question- 
naire and return it, it is of considerable 
value. Eighteen came from public librarians, 
eight from school librarians, two, children’s, 
three from college and university respective- 
ly, and five from special or unclassified 
librarians. 

In the light of this break-down, it is to 
be expected that the recommendations for 
new emphasis should be predominantly for 
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subjects pertaining to public libraries. How- 
ever, the school librarians let it be known 
that they want more attention to school 
library work. Other interesting suggestions 
were for articles about awards, Florida 
books, thumb-nail sketches of FLA mem- 
bers, an article on Friends of the Libraries, 
and a challenging request for an article on 
La Casa del Libro, Calle del Cristo 22, San 
Juan. We wonder if the latter request was 
made by someone qualified and willing to 
do the article. If so, manuscripts gladly re- 
ceived and considered! 

The most important fact to be gleaned 
from the light of immediate establishment 
of policy on the part of a new editor, is 
that, of the thirty-nine readers, twenty-eight 
read the ALA Bulletin regularly, and seven 
read it occasionally. Assuming that to be a 
representative characteristic of the member- 
ship of FLA, there is no need for FLORIDA 
LIBRARIES to give coverage on ALA and 
its affairs. Other high scorers were Library 
Journal with thirty-three regular readers and 
three occasional ones, and Wilson Bulletin 
with thirty regulars and three occasionals. 
The latter figure is significant, since the 
editor was considering the advisability of 
including suggestions for displays, reading 
clubs, and the like. It would seem that this 
will not be needed. 

Southeastern Librarian has sixteen regular 
readers in the group, and six occasional 
ones. Library Trends has eleven regulars 
and eleven occasionals. Top of the News 
has eleven regulars and three occasionals. 
The divisional publications from ALA each 
had about six regulars and five or six occas- 
ionals. 

Twenty read the Florida State Library 
News-Letter regularly, and six read it oc- 
casionally. One wonders if its editors knew 
they had such a wide following beyond the 
public library group. You know how it is 
in Philadelphia with the Bulletin—thirty-six 
of the thirty-nine read FLORIDA LIBRAR- 
IES regularly. That is NEARLY everybody. 

* cd tk 

A new public library is being started in 
Crystal River, with Miss Sylvia B. Paulson, 
librarian of the Crystal River School, help- 
ing. They will be glad to accept any suitable 
books which you can spare. Transportation 
can be arranged. Write Miss Paulson, at 
P. O. Box 686, Crystal River . . . The 
Jacksonville Public Library Staff Associa- 
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tion is publishing an attractive and interest- 
ing monthly, The Pilot Light. Mrs. Gretchen 
Conduitte is editor. Dorothy Crews is presi- 
dent of the Association. Miami Public Li- 
brary Staff Association calls its publication 
Bay Leaves. Are there others published in 
the state? . . . The Center for Practical 
Politics, Rollins College, has published The 
Story of Florida’s First Regional Library 
System, Suwannee River, by Henry J. Blas- 
lick, director of the library system, and Miss 
Sally Satchwell, associate of the Center... 
Back issues of FLORIDA LIBRARIES are 
much in demand right now. Presumably the 
change in format has marked the time for 
binding the first nine volumes. Unfortunate- 
ly, we are unable to supply some issues— 
particularly March 1959. If you have dupli- 
cate or unwanted copies of back issues, 
please contact the editor . . . Lynn Walker, 
Engineering Sciences Library, University of 
Florida, now has copies of the list of popular 
level films on atomic energy produced by 
the Atomic Energy Commission. If you 
would like one of the lists, write to Mr. 
Walker . . . The U. S. exhibit in Moscow 
has been making all the headlines this sum- 
mer. It was even noted that the Soviet 
Officials objected to some of the books sent 
by U. S. publishers. New York and Boston 
papers in May gave full coverage to the 
fact that a bookmobile, made by Thomas 
F. Moroney Co., Inc., was being sent to 
Moscow for the exhibit. The bookmobile 
was lent by the people of Delmar, N. Y., 
who agreed to get along with their old one 
a while longer, so that the Russians can,see 
how books are distributed to rural readers 
in the U. S. . . . The notes about Florida 
reprints which were used as “fillers” in the 
June issue and in this one (see Page 26) have 
been prepared by Mary McRory as part of 
her Adult Books Reviews . . . The editor is 
extremely grateful for the notes of encour- 
agement sent by various FLA members. 


In Memoriam 


MISS PAGE BORDEN 
Librarian, Robert E. Lee High School, 
Jacksonville, and former Chairman, 
School and Children’s Section, FLA 





MRS. ELLENE J. KROLL 


Librarian, Avery Public Library 
New Port Richey 








EDGAR HARRY BRINTON 


Jacksonville Gets New 
Director 


Harry Brinton, Chief of Extension Serv- 
ices in the Kansas City, Mo., Public Library, 
becomes Chief Librarian of the Jacksonville 
Free Public Library on September 1. 

Mr. Brinton, a graduate of the University 
of Denver, received his library training there 
and at Columbia. He has been documents 
librarian at Oklahoma State University, high 
school librarian in Topeka, Kansas, and 
cataloger and manager of traveling libraries 
for the Missouri Library Commission. He 
has been at Kansas City Public Library since 
1941. He is a former member of ALA 
Council, was president of the Missouri Li- 
brary Association (1956-57) and editor of 
its Quarterly (1955-57). His wife, Jane, is 
also a librarian, a graduate of the University 
of Denver, and they have one son, William 
David, 6. 


ALAS, BABYLON 


With no supplies, no electric power, no 
transportation, values change rapidly. 
The farmer, the hunter, the fisherman be- 
come more important than the banker. 
With no radie, no newspapers, the books 
in the library become the only source of 
reading material as well as practical in- 


formation for living in a primitive soci- 


ety. We admit that nuclear warfare is a 

drastic method to use to put emphasis on 

libraries, but we thank Pat Frank for in- 

or the fact so dramatically in his 
ok. 


—ZELLA ADAMS 


Il 









LYTLE— (Cont'd from Page 4) 


There is a question always within us. 
If within time we are always changing, 
how then do we know what we are, 
who we are? What is permanent in the 
person called So and So. Not in the day 
time but in the night when we lie 
awake, do we not sometimes sit up in 
bed and say, Who am I? The spoken 
word of common affairs has no reply 
to this, for this is an eternal question 
about eternal matters. And eternity is 
timeless. It is outside time, and only a 
timeless knowledge, as any devout per- 
son knows, can understand time: by 
standing under it and outside it. There 
is no past, no future to eternity. It is 
the perpetual instancy of the present 
tense. It remains itself throughout all 
the changing forms of matter. 


Marvell’s Words 

These two components by which we 
live come together beautifully in that 
poem of Marvell’s; 


Had we but world enough, and time, 

This coyness, lady, were no crime. 

We would sit down and think which 
way 

To walk and pass our long love’s day. 

Thou by the Indian Ganges’ side 

Shouldst rubies find; I by the tide 

Of Humber would complain. I would 

Love you ten years before the flood, 

And you should, if you please, refuse 

Till the conversion of the Jews. 

My vegetable love would grow 

Vaster than empires, and more slow; 

An hundred years would go to praise 

Thine eyes and on thy forehead gaze; 

Two hundred to adore each breast, 

But thirty thousand to the rest; 

An age at least to every part, 
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And the last age should show your 
heart. 
For, Lady, you deserve this state, 





Nor would I love at lower rate. 


But at my back I always hear 

Time’s winged chariot hurrying near; 
And yonder all before us lie } 
Deserts of vast eternity. 

Thy beauty shall no more be found, 
Nor, in thy marble vault, shall sound 
My echoing song; then worms shall try 
That long preserved virginity, 

And your quaint honor turn to dust, 
And into ashes all my lust: 

The grave’s a fine and private place, 
But none, I think, do there embrace. 


Now therefore, while the youthful hue 

Sits on thy skin like morning dew, 

And while thy willing soul transpires 

At every port with instant fires, 

Now let us sport us while we may, 

And now, like amorous birds of prey, 

Rather at once our time devour 

Than languish in his slow-chapped 
power. 

Let us roll all our strength and all 

Our sweetness up into one ball, 

And tear our pleasures with rough strife 

Through the iron gate of life: 

Thus, though we cannot make our sun 

Stand still, yet we will make him run. 


The grave is a fine and private place, 
but none I think do there embrace. 
But . . . but, there’s always a but. This 
implies that the grave is the end. This 
poem announges the end of the re- 
ligious attitude that the world is the 
grounds merely for the drama of the 
soul, whose Fate is to be settled here- 
after, beyond the grave. It implies the 
great change to come over the world, 
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where matter becomes the final mean- 
ing, the end in-itself. (The Fountain of 
Youth.) This is time usurping our sense 
of eternity. It is a half truth. It is not 
the whole of us. Deep inside us we all 
know this; we know it by our fears and 
desires. These fears and desires are 
mitigated by the sense of something 
impervious, a hard core that does not 
change as we make our seasonal prog- 
ress. This something is present even in 
the shifting appearance of things, which 
occur in the outward forms of daily 
life; and for such the spoken word does 
well enough. But for the eternal mat- 
ters we need something else. We need 
silence; we need to fill it with the silent 
word. 


And where do we mainly find this 
word? In books which house the mat- 
ters of the spirit and the imagination. 
For only in the spirit and the imagina- 
tion do we find those reflections of 
what is constant in our society and in 
experience: in our public and private 
selves. We have inherited from the 
Eighteenth century too great a belief 
in the power of reason. Life is not a 
syllogism. It is a series of initiations. 
Reason is valid as the guide and di- 
rector. It is the discipline of thought. 
It concerns the formal relationships of 
things and feeling. It does not contain 
them. The head rules in the Medieval 
sense, but it, too, is a part of the corpus 
which it rules. The Word, the Word we 
get from John, is the creative mystery. 
This involves not only all of knowledge 
but the mystery of knowledge. And we 
have to withdraw to pursue it. The pub- 
lic sanctuary into which we go to free 
ourselves of the discretion of the world 
is the library. The ideal place would be 
the home library. But few can afford to 
buy the books, the range of learning 









and literature which a public library, 
either in town or college, can afford. 
And so the need for a common place to 
go, where if the lips are sealed, the 
mind is open. Open upon the change- 
less, the eternal matters. Here we can 
search for our identity with the per- 
petually recurring archetypes, or the 
symbols of the sciences, finding in the 
changing forms the fixed essences of a 
philosophia perennis. 


Too Many Words 

Let me hasten to add that without 
guidance, some firm instruction in read- 
ing, one may go astray before the 
quantity of books which our printing 
presses put out. We are afflicted with 
so many words, written and spoken, 
that it is easy to lose the way. And we 
can read to kill time, a curious phrase, 
to fill the emptiness of a head that 
won't tolerate quietude and reflection. 
Such reading is an imaginative dope. 
It is a narcotic. It debases language as 
it liquifies the mind. Unfortunately all 
libraries have upon their shelves books 
of easy virtue, ready to seduce the idle 
and the bored. This cannot be helped, 
I'm afraid. Librarians should only take 
care to keep such books within limits. 
This is a hard matter today, for there 
is a great confusion between what is 
good and what is bad. We tend to 
think that the books which make the 
most money are the best. Sometimes 
this is so. But the real trouble is the 
flux of words about us. They are almost 
as ubiquitous as sinners. Whole forests 
are planted and cut down to make 
paper to receive their imprint. They 
pelt us from every side, on the page, 
out of the air, to empty our minds of 
reflection and judgment. Like these 
popular songs which play themselves to 
death, words can kill any fact, even the 
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fact of death, by a repetition ad 
nauseam. More than ever we need a 
sanctuary in which we can withdraw. 
More than ever we need an aristocracy 
of the learned. Rule always lies at the 
top; the mind always governs the body, 
whether it is the human form or the 
body politic. Misrule is always an ab- 
dication, which either passes or 
destroys by surrendering to the incho- 
ate, the dark powers released from re- 
straint. 


Power of Words 

Money, might of arms, political sway 
all follow some idea made concrete by 
words. Created by the Word. When this 
Word multiplies itself into the words of 
a thesis or book its power becomes 
manifest. It may be good or bad. When 
it is bad, the effect can be ruinous. 
Pause for a moment and think of one 
book which has pre-eminently changed 
the nature of modern society. Das 
Kapital, by Marx and Engels. It was a 
book almost ignored when it came out, 
except in a small circle of theorists. But 
these men made it fact in the powerful 
state which is our enemy. Of course 
this state has abandoned it by now, but 
it was a useful transition which gave at 
least theoretical content to a revolu- 
tion. And there, then, is Hitler’s book 
too. Everything as theory was there. 
He said what he would do, but nobody 
in political power believed it. Money, 
armies, human lives—do we dare con- 
template how much and how many 
were lost, are still being lost because 
nobody in authority was able to read 
the meaning lying inside the covers of 
these two buoks. 

What is the source of these invalu- 
able but dangerous symbols? What 
brought order out of chaos? What 
stands for the act which made life? We 
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all know it and we all forget it. It was 
the logos. In the beginning was the 
Word, the divine creative act which 
gave substance to the image in the mind 
of God. So before there were words, 
there was the Word. In the Son it be- 
came the creative power of God made 
visible to man, the second Adam re- 
deeming the first. What has happened 
to this Word in its terrible multiplica- 
tion into words, as numerous literally 
as the sands of the sea. At the heart 
of this is the knowledge and the lack 
of knowledge of our predicament today, 
or any day. But more clearly now, be- 
cause never before in the known his- 
toric societies of the world have there 
been so many words and so many to 
read them, and so many who read who 
do not understand. 


Sacred and Profane 
In the early days of any society man 


did not distinguish between what was 
sacred and what profane. Those of us 
who think our dwellings are machines 
to live in would do well to recollect 
that Neolithic man, who also lived in 
a house, saw it as embodying a cosmol- 
ogy. We tend to think of him as primi- 
tive, but he identified the column of 
smoke that rose from his hearth to dis- 
appear through a hole in the roof with 
the Axis of the universe. He saw in his 
door an image of the heavenly door; 
in his hearth the navel of the earth. All 
traditional architecture follows a cos- 
mic pattern. The Indian architect was 
said to go to Heaven to get his design. 
The fire on the hearth makes an image, 
but it is an image which joins both the 
physical and practical with the divine 
meaning. This is lost now. But in the 
South not so long ago country people 
never let a fire go out on the hearth. 
It would be bad luck. It was the sym- 








bol for the spark of life, the warm 
flame of the family affections, the unity 
of their common life. But it was more 
than this, even when it degenerated 
into superstition. It was man seeing 
himself not only in his individuality but 
as the reflection of the divine human 
form, a part of the mystery of the 
cosmos. 


Basic Religious Sense 


When the T.V.A. uprooted so many 
people in the Tennessee Valley, there 
was an old man near Muscle Shoals, 
who when forced to sell his sub-mar- 
ginal land, refused to let them demolish 
his chimney. The fire, he said, had not 
gone out for a hundred years. He was 
man enough to force that abstract pow- 
er to bring in big machinery, pick up 
his chimney with the coals banked 
about the fire, and carry it to his new 
location, probably at greater cost to the 
T.V.A. than they had paid for the land. 
I take heart at this man’s stubborn act. 
He would not have known that what 
he did was out of a basic religious sense 
of himself, because he was in many 
ways inarticulate. But there was some- 
thing strong enough to let him flout 
this great power which wiped so many 
away. He lacked the words to express 
what he felt. Like Neolithic man he 
was almost anterior to the defining 
language. He had the live image of 
divinity, the burning fire, as he was its 
ritualistic server. 

The word which bespoke our com- 
mon Christian culture remained both 
sacred and profane as late as the Six- 
teenth century. But the written word 
mostly had about it the authority of 
divinity. It was the spoken word which 
was left to profane matters. The clerics 
did not let it be forgot that the Word was 
with God and the Word was God. Nor 


did anybody, lay or clerical, doubt this, 
for this described God in nature and 
human nature. This was the union of 
the sacred and the profane. God looked 
upon the world and saw it was good, 
that is, he looked into his divine being 
and there first, before he turned it into 
matter, saw the image of the form of 
the world. This myth, if you will, still 
hovered behind all acts of the changing 
Sixteenth century. First it was the im- 
age, and then through the logos the 
image became form. God impressed on 
primary matter the world picture which 
was in Himself. It was the printing 
press, more than anything, which sev- 
ered the written word into its sacred 
and profane parts. But this was slow 
to come about. The mystery of the 
power within the Word, when books 
were handwritten and few kept its di- 
vine authority. It seemed that the writ- 
ten word could not be anything but 
true, for over it hung the aura of its 
original meaning. And when it was 
used in a secular way, in commerce and 
the beginning of literature it carried 
weight it has never managed since. It 
is hard for us today, drenched by the 
very flux of words coming at us in 
every way, to appreciate the mystical 
awe which the written and printed word 
once inspired all over Europe. The 
scroll and book itself, the physical ob- 
ject not the content, I mean, held mira- 
culous power. Not only religious mys- 
teries, but occult learning, the dark se- 
crets of nature, magic, all reposed in 
the book itself. A big black book was 
indispensable to the Wizard. To steal 
his book was to steal his diabolic pow- 
ers. The handwritten scroll or volume 
was a rare and costly object, the pro- 
duct of hard work and exquisite skill 
on the part of monks and illuminators. 
It was the exclusive possession of kings, 
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the higher clergy, a few of the nobility 
and a small number of scholars. From 
Latin to the vernacular describes the 
great transition from that of authority 
to that of increasing disorder. From the 
Seventeenth century on this change 
came about very fast. In literature the 
distinction between The Divine Com- 
edy and Amadis de Gaul is immense. 
With Amadis de Gaul published in 
Spain about 1508 the reader began to 
see in books entertainment. At the same 
time the commercial possibilities of the 
printing press grew apace with the 
numerous ancestors of the novel, such 
as this romance and its followers. So 
universal was the belief that the Word 
could only be the symbol of truth that 
such works of the fancy, we cannot 
call them true works of the imagina- 
tion, were taken to be histories of fact. 
The purely fanciful adventures of Ama- 
dis in strange and fabulous countries 
could not be conceived as happening 
only in the imagination of the author. 
The clergy attacked these as lying his- 
tories and were able to persuade the 
queen of Spain to forbid them to the 
colonies. It was useless, partly perhaps 
because Charles V himself read them. 

The most curious of these fantasies 
was the creation of the Amazon war- 
rior. She had a remote ancestor in the 
Classical world. Psychology as we know 
it today might say it was the anima of 
the soldier adventurers, transposed into 
the beginnings of adventure fiction. 
These ladies, as you’ve perhaps heard, 
cut off their right breasts better to draw 
the bow. They lived among themselves 
in a war-like matriarchy. They would 
cohabit with men long enough to get 
children. Sometimes they killed the boy 
children, sometimes gave them to the 
father’s tribe. Time and again the 
Spaniards were sent upon expeditions 
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to find them, but somehow these ladies 
always eluded the conqueror. But belief 
in their existence remained. California 
is thought to be named for an Amazon 
chieftainess called Calafia. Anyway it 
was the reading of these romances 
which fired the imagination of young 
men who went out of Spain into far 
parts, whether that be the Levantine 
world of the Mussulman or across the 
wastes of the Ocean Sea. Let me quote 
you from a Portuguese work of the 
Seventeenth century. 


While a Portuguese commander 
had an enemy city under siege dur- 
ing the fighting in India, a number 
of his soldiers who camped together 
as comrades carried in their outfit a 
novel of chivalry with which they 
passed their time. One of these men 
who knew this literature less than 
the others regarded everything that 
he heard read as true (for there are 
guileless people who think that there 
can be no lies in print). His com- 
panions, playing on his gullibility, 
kept telling him that such was really 
the case. When the time came for an 
attack, this good fellow, stirred by 
what he had heard read, and eager 
to emulate the heroes of the book, 
burned with a desire to demonstrate 
his valor and to perform a deed of 
knighthood which could be remem- 
bered. And so he leaped wildly into 
the fray and began to strike right and 
left with his sword among the enemy 
so furiously that only by great effort 
and much peril his comrades and 
numerous other soldiers together 
were able to save his life by picking 
him up covered with glory and not 
a few wounds. When his friends 
scolded him for his rashness, he 
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answered: “Aw, leave me alone! I 
didn’t do half of what any of the 
knights did in the book that you fel- 
lows read to me every night.” And 
from that time on he was exceeding- 
ly valorous. 


These romances of chivalry are dull 
enough reading today, and of course 
Don Quixote put an end to them by 
laughing at them. The thing to remem- 
ber is this. The actual discovery of 
these new worlds across the Ocean Sea, 
with wonders of nature and man and 
immense treasure, supported the fic- 
tional wonders of the romances, so that 
the truths of the imagination were seen 
as fact, histories or lying histories either 
one. It was in this fashion that the mys- 
terious authority of the Word, that 
creative shadow of the true Creation, 
turned carnal, literal, and later com- 
mercial. Christiandom breaking out of 
its European shell seemed to be rush- 
ing towards Paradise on earth. As time 
passed, the sacred quality of the Word 
would mean less, the secular meaning 
almost all. It was a revolutionary step 
when the word became literal. It was 
at that moment we began to take the 
word as the end in itself. Note the place 
and occasion for the divine drama of 
the soul. We thought we had brought 
eternity to earth, but we only gave to 
time a false seeming. 

As I said, this came to a crisis in the 
Eighteenth century, the Age of Reason. 
Instead of reason being the guide, the 
critic, the governor of being, it grad- 
ually assumed the only meaning. In 
politics Constitutions replaced dynastic 
kings, formerly considered God’s tem- 
poral overseers. In other words political 
man presumed to govern by his own 
rational interpretation of her laws. So- 


ciety ceased to be a God’s Wealth and 
became a commonwealth, at least in 
the Western world which for two more 
centuries would hold the hegemony 
over the entire known lands and seas. 
Instead of God as sovereign we posited 
man in the aggregate, the democracy, 
in His stead. Reason as science would 
discover the final secrets of matter and 
therefore life. Man instead of being the 
vessel in which God manifested Him- 
self took his own image, if a composite 
one, as the final regulator and judge of 
behavior. But somehow the Constitu- 
tions never quite worked to the good 
of all, and somehow the final secret of 
matter still eludes us. 


Changing Meanings 


The decline has been very rapid, as 
far as we are concerned, since the Civil 
War changed the nature of the Consti- 
tution drawn up by the early fathers. 
According to Jefferson that government 
which governs least governs best. This 
was not entirely new. Our English in- 
heritance also defined itself as the 
minimum interference by the state in 
our private lives. What a change since 
the two world wars. We do not openly 
confess it, but the privacy is better 
known by its invasion on the part of the 
agencies of the state. In England there 
are sixty four thousand regulations, left 
over from the last war. They are still 
in effect, which makes a travesty of the 
old phrase “every man’s home is his 
castle.” We are not yet so far entangled 
in this country, but the bureaucrats 
need only time to catch up, time in 
which for language to grow more de- 
based, vocabularies more private in 
meaning. Let us take a few words 
which strike the eye, if not the mind, 
every time we open a newspaper. World 
Peace. By this we mean, let us alone. 
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To the Russians it means a world at 
peace under its dominance. Or Dis- 
armament. Whatever we mean by it, 
the Russians mean they alone shall 
have the arms. In foreign policy, in- 
stead of thinking of our interests and of 
our responsibilities as the only force in 
the western world able to confront 
Russia, we have the vague image of 
Mankind. This means we are losing our 
sense of history. Certainly all men have 
something in common, but men do not 
live generally about the globe. They 
live in distinct societies, with conflicting 
interests and beliefs. History is not in- 
terested in the resemblances among 
men but in their differences. Politics 
should so be concerned. But this word 
Mankind blinds us to our uniqueness, 
as it makes us think the other societies 
are as we are and can be moved by our 
sense of interests and belief. There was 
never a more dangerous misinterpreta- 
tion of history or of our role in the 
world. What, for example, are the dif- 
ferences between the West and those 
Levantine societies which for eight 
hundred years lay beyond Pompey’s 
line. We do not know. We have left the 
investigation to the specialists in that 
field; and yet it was two of these, By- 
zantium and the great civilized Arabic 
world which, more than Greece or 
Rome, left their marks upon the crude 
beginnings of what was once called 
Europe and is now called the West. It 
is significant that the West was given 
us as a name, not by ourselves, but by 
our enemies. 


These two powerful societies left 
their marks because they were the great 
contemporary world powers which im- 
pinged upon the scattered and culturally 
inarticulate territories and people which 
would come to make up, first the 
Christian feudal hegemony of Europe, 
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and later its dynastic nations. Today 
Russia with its absolute czar and China 
are the political realities. We had better 
stop trying to link them under the broad 
generalization, mankind, and look at 
them for what they are, societies distinct 
in history, in aims and might. Mankind 
as a definition is usable only in so far 
as it separates men from the animal and 
vegetable world. When it lies behind a 
foreign policy, it can only define the 
confusion of the forms of action which 
afflicts us. How can such a word oper- 
ate in the field of power politics, backed 
always by the might of arms and the 
might of industry, which is the political 
reality the Russians understand so well, 
and which have reached our now no 
longer remote borders. Of course we 
can always send wheat to people who 
eat rice. That’s reality of kind. The 
reality of waste and ignorance. 


Soothing Terms 


We have a lot of these wonderfully 
vague words we hang onto like sugar 
teats, to keep us from crying, or to 
divert us from the dark and fearful 
realities that draw apace around us. 
Humanitarianism. There’s a word big 
enough and vague enough to suit even 
us. It can mean anything from picking 
up a mangy stray dog to giving away 
the Suez canal to an ambitious char- 
latan. The word most popular these 
days, and one more distasteful to me 
personally, is Security. Nor can we 
blame the insurance companies entirely 
for it. It is as varied in meaning as 
Joseph’s coat, the garment which sold 
him into Egypt. There is one thing be- 
hind it, never spoken but always there. 
Fear. Whether it is a young man about 
to engage himself who fears risk, or a 
nation that will not take the risk of a 
coherent policy, which its situation 
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demands. 

There is no point in naming further 
this vocabulary. You can do that for 
yourselves. But all of us, and particu- 
larly those whose professions have to 
do with words, should consider how 
language is losing its fixed definitions, 
the growing failure on its part to clarify 
the concrete meaning of experience. Of 
course this is the confusion of tongues. 
The old symbol for it was the tower of 
Babel, the symbol of a complex econ- 
omy with the necessary specializations 
to maintain it. Suddenly work on the 
building stopped. It was not that every - 
body began speaking a foreign tongue, 
I think, but rather that each speciality 
of work spoke its own dialect. Dialects 
of this sort, trade and craft dialects, 
develop out of the use of tools, ways 
of living demanded by the hours and 
the kinds of work. The common speech 
must have been filled by strange, new 
necessary words, or old common words 
given a special trade meaning, speaking 
their special interests and knowledge, 
seeing in the public welfare only a pri- 
vate welfare. This may work very well 
in the beginning of a great project, 
whether it is laying the foundations of 
a great tower or a rocket to the moon. 
But as the work progresses, the spe- 
cialities become more ingrown, the 
whole too big and complex, so that no 
human architect can interpret the de- 
sign. There is no one to speak all the 
dialects of what was once a common 
tongue. And the work stops, and dis- 
order begins. 


We hear the growing chatter of Babel 
all around us. I teach in a university. 
You would think that all the disciplines 
of the arts and sciences would be taught 
in English. But not altogether. The stu- 
dent in psychology must master the 
idiom of psychology, which will do him 


little good in economics. Each of the 
sciences has its private terms. Even the 
teaching of English is afflicted by a too 
private critical vocabulary, and for 
years now too much of scholarship has, 
in practice, gone not into the text but 
footnotes. The student when he arrives 
in college brings with him a meiange 
of dialects, got from radio, television, 
the press, advertising agencies, his ado- 
lescent slang. I do not mean to go into 
it, but what about a great branch of 
government, the Supreme Court, argu- 
ing not out of its legal, its only proper, 
speech, but the speech of quasi-humani- 
tarian and sociological language. Law 
can only speak in legal terms. What 
greater confusion when it adopts terms 
that do not fit. I do not mean only the 
segregation decision. That is merely the 
most talked about. Let’s put it this 
way. Not one of those justices would 
trust himself to a doctor who, as he 
picked up the scalpel to operate, had 
only the knowledge of social justice to 
guide him. I should think that even the 
Supreme Justice would marvel, if the 
doctor said, “Look here, the heart is 
using the blood vessels all alone. That’s 
highly undemocratic, when here is the 
poor kidney (indeed two of them, 
working overtime to dispose of the 
waste of the aristocratic blood). This 
will not do. We will attach this kidney 
to the great arteries, so that there will 
be no longer any injustice in the use of 
the common housing of the body. The 
heart and the kidney can no longer be 
segregated.” 


Art With Words 

Abstractions, vague language, one 
discipline or calling using terms foreign 
to it is common with us. But for those 
who know how to read, there are the 
great libraries, with all our inherited 
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learning, all our works of the imagina- 
tion. And there is the artist as writer, 
not the man of the formula, but the 
artist who must understand the sov- 
ereignty of the Word. To him it is 
unique, but he knows that in its unique- 
ness there is a long history of allusion 
and association. He must search it out 
carefully, for he is dealing with the 
wholeness of man’s action, not man 
alone but man in society. And this 
brings him up against what is eternal, 
forever recurring in human experience; 
and to discover this he must find it in 
the shifting appearances of things, of 
the things which move in time. There is 
no natural man, but what is natural or 
common to all men is bound to the 
manners and mores, the history into 
which he has been born and which he 
begins to take in with his mother’s milk. 
The artist deals with the mystery of 
Fate, all those co-operating opposites, 
light and dark, pain and pleasure, good 
and bad, vice and virtue—need I go 
on—all the contradictory actions which 
make up life as we live it upon this 
planet, in a given society. Reason can- 
not explain such matters. If the artist 
goes where the priest cannot, for the 
artist risks himself as the man of God 
cannot, he may be able to retain for us 
what is properly real for us. He takes 
always a great risk, for he must know 
intimately, Satan. Shall we say, unlike 
the priest, he has to associate with him, 
since the writer must give the illusion of 
life as it is lived. How else can he learn 
the ways, if he doesn’t associate with 
man’s most familiar companion? Many 
lose themselves in that abyss. But you 
never find a real artist who is an atheist. 
For the atheist finally hates and fears 
life. And the artist, penetrating both 
the conscious and unconscious mind, 
seeking what is forever true in the shift- 
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ing appearances of things, must go 
where he has to go, and then, if he is 
able, withdraw and by giving form to 
this inchoate experience, make it show 
itself, so that man may know himself. 


Images 

In times of troubles, when religious 
faith is uncertain, the artist becomes 
most valuable to society, especially now 
when our very existence may depend 
upon the image we hold up as a reflec- 
tion of what we hold ourselves to be. 
And the Western culture does have a 
personality. This is another reason why 
the word “mankind” serves us so poorly 
as an image of ourselves. No fiction 
writer who is an artist could deal with 
it. It is too vague and general. Fiction 
must show us people acting upon one 
another, and people do not live in a 
vacuum. They live somewhere, and that 
somewhere always has the restrictions 
of custom, manners and mores, all 
those laws which reduce the natural 
impulses, the unruly and hot demands 
of the blood, to the formal behavior the 
society requires of those who make it 
up. We in this country began as the 
colonial extension of one of the great 
societies of the world. We got some- 
thing but not very much from the re- 
moval here to a brave new world. What 
we are largely came from the old parent. 
Of the six great societies known in 
historic times, of course known with 
varying degrees of knowledge and less 
of understanding, we are the only one, 
with the possible exception of China, 
which attaches sovereignty to territory. 
Where you are born determines your 
citizenship in the West. Whom you 
marry tells your nationality in the other 
societies, that is to say your nation is 
your religious belief. At time in the 
Levant, for example, it happened that 
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territory and religious nationality co- 
incided, but always your religious be- 
lief determined your nation. This meant 
your internal affairs were governed by 
the priest, although you might be taxed 
by another power in whose lands you 
happened to be living. This was the 
basic meaning to Christ’s reply, “Ren- 
der unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s and unto God the things that 
are God’s.” Also in our society tempo- 
ral rule and spiritual rule have always 
been distinct, keeping in mind that the 
bishop and the king were God’s repre- 
sentatives upon earth. In the great days 
we kept this balance, our strong sense 
of the substance of things and our 
spiritual understanding of their eternal 
meaning. We have taken from the 
Levant the expectation of Paradise 
brought to earth. In the Levant they 
expected it momentarily. With us, be- 
cause of our belief in lasting, Paradise 
was put off to some great distance in 
the future. Today, when the balance 
between the spirit and matter is all 
upset, when matter seems everything, 
we believe that we can make this para- 
dise out of substance, that it will not 
come as im the East from some divine 
cataclysm, but will be established by 
us, the moment we discover the final 
secret of things. 


Words Must Live 

In the pursuit of this mirage we have 
made our institutions vulnerable to an 
attack by the Leftists here at home and 
abroad. Egalitarianism must by its defi- 
nition destroy all those distinctions 
“between institutions which define our 
personality as a people. And the artist 
serves us well here in making a defense, 
not that he sets out to do it, but because 
of the nature of his craft. He must 
make the word say what it means; he 








must show people acting out of the 
distinctions between the institutions and 
occupations which engage them. The 
first thing a conqueror undertakes to do 
is destroy language and the images of 
belief, since it is only through language 
that a people can know what it is. The 
Finns know this. William the Conquer- 
or knew. In the Four Corners of the 
World, the name the Incas gave to their 
kingdom, the Incas annihilated the 
language and gods of the Chimus to 
hold them in bondage. 


Sometimes it seems we are doing the 
enemy’s work for him, in this very 
crucial matter of the language. Let us 
remember that when the word goes or 
is perverted, a people becomes the 
slaves of others. Never before have we 
needed so badly a sympathetic alliance 
between the writer and the reader. The 
first responsibility is upon the writer, 
the man of words. But if he lacks an 
understanding reader, who can tell the 
true from the false among the books 
on library shelves? If, as I say, he comes 
to suffer this crucial deprivation, then 
the word will become as remote and 
useless, the English word, as those 
hieroglyphs dug out of the wastes of 
history, meaningless symbols which 
only Death can interpret. 





TALKING BOOKS 


This year marks the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of Talking Books for the Blind. 
A quarter of a century ago the first 
long-playing records of books were de- 
veloped by the American Foundation for 


the blind with a Carnegie Corporation 
grant. 

A commemorative talking book, Helen 
Keller's “The Open Door’’ was presented 
to L. Quincy Mumford, librarian of Con- 
gress, to mark the anniversary. 








FOUR TALKS— (Cont'd from Page 7) 
tremely difficult to get an accurate fig- 
ure of expenditure per child. 


INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS: Insuf- 
ficient expenditure naturally reflects it- 
self as insufficient materials. Elemen- 
tary schools with more than five teach- 
ers average three books per pupil; ele- 
mentary-secondary and secondary 
schools, six books per pupil. This av- 
erage of four shows that Florida schools 
contain only approximately half the 
books necessary, for the 1945 ALA 
standards state that schools of 500 pu- 
pils or fewer need a minimum of ten 
books per pupil, schools with more 
than 2,000, five. Too, it is entirely pos- 
sible that many of the books reported 
in our survey actually qualify for dis- 
card because of small print, out-dated 
information, or worn condition. 

If one assumes that the number of 
books is an indication of the quantity of 
audio-visual materials, one must con- 
clude that Florida schools suffer from 
a paucity of materials of all types. 


TRAINED LIBRARIANS: A trained lib- 
rarian is able to keep a library collec- 
tion up-to-date, organize it for easy use, 
and see that it is used to the best ad- 
vantage. Yet only 35.4% of our ele- 
mentary schools employ full-time lib- 
rarians, as compared with 50.4% of 
the elementary-secondary schools and 
91.8% of the secondary schools. About 
half as many again elementary schools 
and elementary-secondary schools have 
part-time librarians. Unfortunately in 
Florida it has often been necessary to 
appoint teachers with little or no train- 
ing in library audio-visual service to 
full-time and part-time jobs in school 
libraries. Only 69% of the full and 
part-time librarians reported in the ele- 
mentary and elementary-secondary 
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schools have sufficient semester hours 
and above for certification. In the sec- 
ondary schools, 77% meet certifica- 
tion requirements. 


Space: A centralized collection of 
materials of all types for all grade lev- 
els served by the school is reported as 
available less frequently in elementary 
schools than in secondary schools. 
Eighty-two per cent of elementary and 
elementary-secondary schools reported 
a centralized library of some type as 
compared with 99% of secondary 
schools. 

Libraries reflect the space needs of 
the schools. Many built to accommo- 
date an enrollment of 500 pupils are 
now trying to serve twice that number. 
School libraries are housed in hallways, 
storage rooms, and classrooms. Ele- 
mentary school libraries, particularly, 
are cramped-or nonexistent. Sufficient 
space in a school library is mandatory 
if adequate materials are to be housed 
and if pupils are to have opportunity 
for research and browsing. 














This picture of Florida school lib- 
raries is discouraging when we realize 
how long schools have struggled to pro- 
vide children with all types of instruc- 
tional materials. However, there are 
positive factors. A number of counties 
are now making a particular effort to 





Co-operation Between School And Public Libraries 





open new schools with basic materials 
and equipment ready to use. Many 
county groups of school and lay people 
are showing unusual interest in the 
quality of school libraries. And, school 
and public libraries seem to be co- 
operating more than ever before. 


by Nora E. Beust 
Formerly Specialist in School and Children’s Libraries, U. S. Office of Education 


i Sore IS NO DOUBT about our 
agreeing as a profession on the 
desirability of co-operation. To quote 
the ALA, “The public library and the 
school library have related functions. 
One serves the child in his school life, 
the other in his community life, and the 
services of the two agencies comple- 
ment each other. This is not a cause for 
concern because the child benefits from 
both, and with co-operative planning 
unnecessary costs are avoided.” 

Not too many years ago, the school 
in most communities relied on the pub- 
lic library to provide the library re- 
sources for the school. Now, however, 
schools consider their libraries impera- 
tive to the development of the curricu- 
lum. Often the school libraries grew 
without reference to the existing public 
library resources. The time is ripe it 
seems for both school and public li- 
braries to pause and plan for needed 
cooperation. 

It is important for the two institu- 
tions to remember that they exist not 
only to help the individual but also to 
help society. These two functions can 





not be separated. They can not be ig- 
nored in planning. 

Planning is hard work. There is not 
too much glamour in planning. But it 
is essential. If you will look about in 
your own community, you will see un- 
fortunate results of failure to plan. How 
can one begin? Probably the first step 
is to get acquainted. Get acquainted 
both professionally and socially. Do not 
wait for the staff of the other institution 
to make the first move. 

Have a common goal. Study what 
the special role of each in attaining that 
goal is. Would you agree that the school 
library’s first responsibility is to enrich 
the curriculum and the public library’s 
first responsibility to broaden and en- 
rich the reading interests of children? 

A plan which provides for continu- 
ous evaluation will help you understand 
that skills and specific knowledge are 
vital, though interest and desire, if 
given direction, also contribute to at- 
taining the sought after objectives. 

If we all want to co-operate rather 
than merely to talk about it, the follow- 
ing quotation from the new standards 
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for public library service will be com- 
mon practice. “There should be con- 
tinuous joint planning between those 
responsible for school and public li- 


brary service based on realistic recog- 
nition of the functions of each agency, 
in order to provide complete library 
service to children and young people.” 


A Progress Report On Children’s Books 


by Nora E. BEustT 


A HASTY EXAMINATION of some of 
the things that are happening in 
the field of children’s books shows that 
a total of 1,522 children’s book titles 
were published in 1958, this being ap- 
proximately the same number reported 
for 1957. Eleven of the major pub- 
lishers indicate that sales are booming 
and in fact some juvenile titles are run- 
ning even with the adult best sellers. 

An encouraging report on the use of 
books in the schools was published by 
the. National Education Association in 
1958, entitled The Secondary School 
Teacher and Library Services. One of 
the most interesting results of the study 
was the data regarding library services. 
Teachers in several subject areas who 
reported that they consider library ma- 
terials relatively unimportant to their 
effective teaching present the most im- 
mediate need and challenge for im- 
proved library service, and the most 
fertile field for work in making the li- 
brary truly a focal point in the secon- 
dary school program. 

An important aid to parents and 
friends of children, A Parent’s Guide to 
Children’s Reading, sponsored by the 
National Book Committee, Inc. was 
published in 1958. It was prepared by 
Nancy Larrick, and 400,000 copies of 
the paper back edition were sold in 
three months. Now, Public Affairs 
Pamphlet No. 278 has been based on 
the book. 
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Another volume that should be an 
inspiration to all of us who are working 
with children and books is Phyllis Fen- 
ner’s Something Shared (John Day, 
1959). You will enjoy reading the 
stories and articles and have fun look- 
ing at the cartoons, selected with com- 
ments by Miss Fenner. 

Small children just beginning to read 
appreciate The Cat in the Hat (Ran- 
dom House) by Dr. Seuss, which 
passed the 200,000 mark last fall. 
Other publishers are developing similar 
interesting books with a controlled vo- 
cabulary. Fortunately the adventures of 
the animals. and children are not con- 
trolled. These books demand skillful 
writing. 

A rewarding development is that of 
Juvenile TalkingBooks, a list cumu- 
lated from January 1953 to April 1958, 
containing 231 titles available from the 
regional libraries or from the Division 
of the Blind in the Library of Congress. 
There are also many new titles for 
children in braille. It has taken a long 
time to convince teachers of blind chil- 
dren that the talking book will not keep 
the children from learning braille. 

An article on comics by Peter B. 
Bart, in the Wall Street Journal, Feb- 
ruary 25, 1959, contains the informa- 
tion that the total sale of hard-cover 
books actually has caught up with that 
of the comic magazines—a phenome- 
non which may come as a surprise to 





publishers and social critics alike. 
What’s behind the sales drop of com- 
ics? It is attributed chiefly to the com- 
ics code which cut out horror and sex. 
The article continues by saying there 
have been other factors such as distri- 
bution costs and second hand comics 
trade, and that under parental influence 
some children veered from comics to 
serious reading. It might have added 
that school and public libraries also 
contributed to children’s desire to read 
books of more permanent value. 

The National Defense Education Act 
will aid in the purchase of teaching ma- 
terial for education in science, mathe- 
matics and modern foreign language in 


public elementary and secondary 
schools under Title III. Title V of the 
Act includes funds for materials (in- 
cluding library source materials) and 
supplies as may be necessary to fulfill 
the functions of the guidance and coun- 
seling program under the plan. 

In the international field, it should 
be noted that the Bookbird, Interna- 
tional Children’s Book Bulletin, Inter- 
national Youth Library, Munich, Ger- 
many—associated project of UNESCO 
—is publishing news about children’s 
books published in France, Switzerland, 
Holland, Norway, Germany and the 
United States, as well as other impor- 
tant information. 


My Experience With “The Leopard On A String” 
by ANN KIRN 
Assistant Professor, Florida State University 


Wwrmxs IS NOT SOMETHING that I 
do by choice. But I find that I 
enjoy writing, and am amazed at the 
pictures that can be drawn with words. 
I am an illustrator. I worked as a fash- 
ion illustrator before becoming a teach- 
er of fashion illustration. I illustrated 
two books for children written by 
friends several years ago, Pinky Marie,' 
and Old Caboose, and about three 
years ago, the desire to illustrate for 
children became so great that I started 
writing so that I would have something 
to illustrate. 

I had an idea for a book to help 
children become more aware of the 
world around them. It started with a 
project in texture which I use in basic 
design class. My students make rub- 


bings of textures by putting a sheet of 
paper over a texture and rubbing it 
with a crayon. I felt that young children 
would have fun making the rubbings 
and would become more aware of the 
world through making them. 

Then I began thinking about seeing, 
hearing, smelling and tasting the won- 
ders of the world, as well as touching 
them. So the book became Full of 
Wonder.’ 1 hope it will help children 
enjoy all things around them—leaves, 
shells, wild flowers, fruits, seed pods, 
even buttons. 

One day I saw an old cover for 
Vogue magazine. It was a drawing of 
the lower half of a fashion model with 
a leopard on a leash. “Leopard on a 
leash,” I said to myself. “That is fun.” 
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Then I said, “Leopard on a string! 
That is more fun!” And I was off with 
Leopard!* 

I began asking myself questions. 
Who in the world would have a leopard 
on a string? A little boy. What do little 
boys like? Cowboy-sheriffs, police, 
guns. Where are there cowboy-sher- 
iffs? Out west. Way out west in Wy- 
oming. What kind of a leopard could 
be led on a string? A lost leopard. 

With these characters and this locale, 
I saw the story was to be a western. All 
westerns have a chase, so the shape of 
the book had to be long and horizontal. 
The leopard had to be yellow ochre, 
and I think of Wyoming as having blue, 
blue skies and water. 

I started drawing. I am certain you 
realize by now that instead of illustrat- 
ing the story, I write about the illustra- 
tions. 

I drew the jacket first—the leopard 
and the boy. Then the policeman, 
thinking of all the different types—the 
brave policeman, the too-brave, the 
handsome, the dumb, the rookie. I did 
the same for the deputies and the 
townsmen. I was pleased to hear a 
three-year-old identify the baker, the 
carpenter, the garageman, the mayor, 
when I was reading the story to her the 
other day. As you all know, details are 
important to youngsters. 


Being an art teacher and interested 
in today’s art, I feel that even small 
children should be exposed to the de- 
sign qualities of contemporary paint- 
ing. Then, maybe, they won’t be as lost 
as you and I have been in the Museum 
of Modern Art or at an art exhibit. 

I tried to get the atmosphere and 
movement of the. story through the use 
of lines, shapes, colors and textures. 
The leopard is not drawn realistically— 
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instead he is drawn fierce, sad, smug 
and happy. I used a sparkling, vibrating 
texture in the illustrations to create the 
excitement and action of the story. 

By the time the illustrations were 
completed, the story was written. At 
least, I knew what it was going to say. 
Since the pictures told the story, only a 
few words were needed. I tried to make 
them simple with much repetition, for 
all small children like to “help read.” 

The best thing a writer can have is 
a good editor. I have a wonderful one. 
She takes time to consider every sen- 
tence, every word, every picture. If she 
doesn’t like what I’ve done, she not 
only tells me that she doesn’t, but also 
gives me her reasons. I feel too that she 
values and wants my opinions. 

Illustrating is fun. Writing is fun. My 
fondest hope is that children will get 
some of the enjoyment from reading 
Leopard on a String and Full of Won- 
der that I have had while doing them. 


NOTES 


1Graham, Lynda. Pinky Marie, pictures 
by Ann Kirn. Saalfield. 1939. 

2DeWitt, Evelyn F. Old Caboose, draw- 
ings by Ann Kirn. Glade House, 1945. 
3Kirn, Ann. Full of Wonder. World Pub- 
lishing Company (announced for Sep- 
tember, 1959). 

‘Kirn, Ann. Leopard on a String. World 
Publishing Company, 1959. 


IMPORTANT REPRINTS 


LOWERY, WOODBURY. The Spanish 
Settlements within the Present Limits of 
the United States, Florida. 2 vols. v. 1, 
1515-1561; v. 2, 1562-1574. 528pp; 521pp. 
New York, Russell & Russell, 1959. 
$13.50. 


WALLACE, JOHN. Carpet-bag Rule in 
Florida 444pp. Marietta, Ga., Continental 
Book Company, Inc. 1959. $10.00. (Fac- 
simile reprint of the original edition pub- 
lished in Jacksonville in 1888.) 








EDMONDS— (Continued from Page 6) 


several books on a subject become 
available at one time, but they are not 
tools for book selecting. Fortunately, 
in children’s work there is not the pres- 
sure to supply the latest best seller im- 
mediately, as in the adult field, for 
there are always new children to read 
the old books. 


Slim budgets are a real hurdle to be 
considered. In its tentative draft of 
standards, one state association sug- 
gests that about 33% of the book bud- 
get be alloted to children’s books, and 
in the case of new branches, this might 
be increased to 50% .° 

With the best book collection she 
can work out through her own skill and 
the extent of the budget, the children’s 
librarian is ready to bring books and 
children together. Service to the indi- 
vidual is her goal, but she may ap- 
proach him through group methods. 
Book displays, book talks, story hours 
and summer reading clubs are some of 
the group reading guidance methods to 
be used; remembering that these ac- 
tivities are a means to an end but not 
an end in themselves. She will take the 
initiative in co-operation with schools 
and visit classrooms regularly, at least 
twice a year, to tell potential users 
about library services and activities. 

The Public Library Inquiry con- 
firmed that children and young persons 
in school used the library in larger pro- 
portion than do adults, “usually averag- 
ing nearly 50% of the juveniles in the 
population compared with the average 
25% registration of adults.” And fur- 
ther that “. . . juveniles borrow more 
than half the books which public lib- 
raries circulate each year.”® 


Another often quoted statement 
from the Public Library Inquiry is a 


real tribute to children’s work: “In the 
last 50 years library schools and li- 
braries have developed children’s librar- 
ians of great skill and personal effec- 
tiveness, with an expert knowledge of 
children’s literature. In many places 
they are in advance of school teachers 
in the latter respect. Not only are the 
children’s librarians expert but also in 
the community they are recognized as 
such. Thus, children’s rooms and child- 
ren’s librarians have been the classic 
success of the public library.”’ 


Historically children’s service has 
made its mark. If we are to continue to 
contribute to this success, we need to 
keep standards as high as those that 
motivated earlier children’s librarians. 
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eographed) December 1957, pp. 1-2. 

6. Lei . D. The Public Library in the United 
States. New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1950. pp. 33, 99. 

7. Ibid. pp. 99-100. 
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TOOLS FOR EVALUATING 


Children’s Catalog. H. W. Wilson Co., 950 Uni- 
versity Ave., New York 52, N.Y. (Sold on a 
service basis. Write for price which includes 
the 1956 edition and annual supplements 
Sor 1960. 

Junior Libraries. R. R. Bowker Co., 62 West 
45th St., New York 36, N.Y. (Monthly, Sep- 
tember 15 through May 15; one $3.50; 
two years $6.00; three years $8.50. Single cop 
40c. appears as part of the mid-mon 
issue of Library Journal.) 

Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin. ALA, 
50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, Ill. (Twice a 
month, September through July and once in 
August. $6.00 per year; Single copy 40c). 

Bulletin of the Center for Children’s Books. 
University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., 
Chicago 37, Ill. (Monthly except August. One 
year $4.50; two years $9.00; three years $13.50; 
Single copy 75c). 
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Walter J. Johnson, 


Sale and Acquisition of 


* Scientific Periodicals: complete 
sets, short runs, single vol- 
umes — all fields, all lan- 
guages 


Scientific books: out-of-print-- 
domestic, foreign 


Complete subscription service 
for domestic and foreign 
periodicals 


All new books of U. S. and 
foreign publishers 


Send requirements and 
offers to 


Walter J. Johnson, Inc. 


111 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New York 
Tel.: ORegon 7-6713 


Cable address: BOOKJOHNS NEWYORK 


California Office: 4972 Mount Royal Drive 
Los Angeles 41 


Branch offices in London and Frankfurt 


CATALOGUES AVAILABLE ON REQUEST 


THE 


Executive 


SECRETARY 
by FRED BRYANT 

Instead of the membership directory’s 
being published as a part of the September 
issue of FLORIDA LIBRARIES, as has 
been done in recent years, it has been 
printed for separate distribution from the 
Executive Secretary’s office. Copies are free 
to members. Just request your copy from 
this office. 

At the April 11, 1959 meeting of the 
Executive Board, the Executive Secretary 
was instructed to send out dues-notices for 
the year 1960 in late September. Two school 
librarians present suggested this as a way 
to interest their group in membership. For 
new members in the school group to pay 
dues in September for the current year (with 
only four months remaining) seemed unfair. 
Beginning this September you will receive 
your notice that dues are payable for 1960. 
Your response will help determine the ac- 
tivities of FLA for the next year. Our mem- 
bership this year was the highest yet—618. 
Our potential is much larger. Please pay 
your own dues and get the other members 
of your staff to join. The Trustees and 
Friends of the Library are groups which we 
would like to have as members also. 

Don’t forget that if you want FLA to 
meet in your city in 1961, an invitation must 
be issued by a leading librarian of the city 
by early September 1959. 


Pre-bound J uveniles-2600 Titles 


Best Readers 1st 3 Grades-490 Titles 


BE SURE & COMPARE OUR PRICES 


PARAGON BINDINGS 
P.O. BOX 57, VANDALIA, MICH. 





Florida BOOKS & AUTHORS 


ADULT BOOKS 
Reviewed by 
Mary McRory, State Library 


BLASSINGAME, WYATT. Live from the 
Devil. 408pp. Doubleday. 1959. $4.50. 
At sixteen “cow-crazy” Matt Prescott sees 

a Brahman bull for the first time and en- 
visions his own vast ranch of pure-bred 
stock. Acquiring a family and having assort- 
ed affairs along the way, he works toward 
his dream — cross-breeding, buying land, 
fencing, dipping — and wins it despite the 
animosity of other cowmen who cut fences 
and dynamite dipping vats. The characters 
and plot are little more than those of a 
standard western, but the background of 
the central Florida prairie country and of 
the early twentieth century cattle wars 
makes this novel a desirable purchase for 
libraries of the state. 


CAIDIN, MARTIN. Spaceport, U. S. A., 
the Story of Cape Canaveral and the Air 
Force Missile Test Center. 380pp. illus. 


Dutton. 1959, $4.95. 

A comprehensive account of the history 
and operations of the Air Force Missile 
Test Center at Canaveral and the down- 
range stations written in language any in- 
terested layman can understand. The im- 
mensity of the project, the tensions and 
problems involved, are clearly, sometimes 
dramatically, conveyed. The book would 
be considerably improved by better or- 
ganization of the material covered, and a 
glossary would be helpful, but it is an 
authoritative treatment of a subject of par- 
ticular interest in Florida. 


FRANK, PAT. Alas, Babylon. 254pp. Lip- 
pincott. 1959. $3.95. 

Fort Repose, a small community in cen- 
tral Florida, escapes missiles, bombs, and 
major fallout when buttons are finally press- 
ed and all the principle cities of Russia, 
Europe, and the United States are totally 
destroyed. With ingenuity and courage 
Bragg and his friends meet the challenges 
to survival presented by the loss of com- 
munication and electricity, the gradual de- 
pletion of foods, medicines, and fuels, and 

(Continued on Page 30) 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Reviewed by 
May H. Epmonps, Miami Public Library 


ARNOV, BORIS, JR. and MINDLIN, HEL- 
EN MATHER-SMITH. Wonders of the 
Deep Sea. 96pp. Illustrated by Charles 
Mather-Smith. Dodd. 1959. (Dodd, Mead 
Wonder Books) $2.95. (gr. 4-7) 

A brief but interesting treatment of the 
oceans’ beginnings, extent, elements; their 
rivers, tides, currents, winds and waves. 
Beebe, Costeau, Slocum and others are in- 
troduced in bits about undersea exploration, 
famous sea voyages and unsolved mysteries. 
The skillfully p!aced black and white illustra- 
tions have meaning reminiscent of the old 
Van Loon drawings. This book is limited in 
scope because the series already includes 
WONDERS OF THE SEASHORE, by Jac- 
queline Berrill and WONDERS OF THE 
OCEAN ZOO, by the author team of this 
volume. While the more matter-of-fact ALL 
ABOUT THE SEA by Ferdinand C. Lane 
(Random, 1955. $1.95) is adequate, this book 
is recommended for school and children’s 
collections needing additional marine infor- 
mation, especially for those in Florida sea- 
side communities. Helen Mather-Smith Mind- 
lin is a resident of,Boca Raton. Her son, 
Boris Arnov, was until recently on the staff 
of the University of Miami Marine Labora- 
tory. In addition to his scientific writing, he 
did a boating-fishing feature for the Miami 
Sunday Herald. 


GAGE, WILSON. Secret of Crossbone Hill. 
183pp. Illustrated by Mary Stevens. World. 
1959. $2.95. (gr. 4-6) 

Above average mystery in a South Caro- 
lina setting of beach and swamp has regional 
flavor with many of the same birds and 
plants as are seen in Florida. Plausible sum- 
mer adventures of 12-year-old Dave and his 
10-year-old sister are also a gentle plug for 
bird watching and conservation. 


McCLUNG, ROBERT. Whooping Crane. 
63pp. Illustrated by Lloyd Sandford. Mor- 
row. 1959. $2.50. (gr. 4-6) 

Excellent easy nature material presents 
the life cycle of the all-but-extinct whooping 
(Continued on Page 31) 
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OUR PREBOUND 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


¢ LOOK BETTER 
* LAST LONGER 
¢ COST LESS 


Charles M. Gardner & Co. 


SCRANTON, PA. 
KNOWN FOR 


Fast - Friendly - Reliable 
Service 


MORE ADULT BOOKS 
(Continued from Page 29) 
concomitant lawlessness and degradation. A 
warning, but not an obtrusive one, this novel 
is primarily an absorbing story of real 
people in a frantic but frighteningly credible 

situation. Recommended. 


WHITSON, DENTON. Savage Heart. 313 
pp. Chilton. $3.95. 

At Andrew Jackson’s inauguration Andra 
Canning, daughter of a New York news- 
paper publisher who opposes Jackson’s In- 
dian policy, meets and falls in love with 
Capt. Jed Davidson. Unable to win her ty- 
rannical father’s consent to their marriage, 
she follows Jed to Florida where they settle 
near Fort King. Suspicion of Andra, created 
from the beginning by her father’s views, 
is intensified by her friendliness to the In- 
dians, particularly Osceola and his half- 
Negro wife whom she saves from being 
returned to slavery. Osceola’s grateful pro- 
tection when war breaks out saves her and 
hers from the Seminoles but condemns her 
to a savage beating by a white mob. Com- 
plete with happy ending, this is a light ro- 
mance with historical trappings. 


ane MONOLITE poogneeans 


Exclusive Monolite Roof Brings in Daylight—Blocks out sun—No gloomy interiors here! 


For complete information on any type of Bookmobile, write to 


THOS. F. MORONEY CO., INC. 


433 BOSTON TURN PIKE 


SHREWSBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 





MORE CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
(Continued from Page 29) 
crane. Interesting to Florida bird enthusiasts 
who know our sandhill crane, and for gen- 
eral conservation concern. For younger 
readers than the longer, fictionized, OLD 
BILL, THE WHOOPING CRANE, by 
Joseph Lippincott. (Lippincott, 1958. $3.00) 


CHENEY, CORA. Doll of Lilac Valley. 


128 pp. Illustrated by Carol Beech. Knopf. 

1959. $2.75. (gr. 3-5) 

An underprivileged little city girl being 
sent to the country for a “fresh-air” vaca- 
tion loses her doll—her dearest treasure— 
on the way. Not just any doll will do, but 
an antique auction turns up a replacement 


PENNIES INVESTED NOW 
RETURN DOLLARS QUICKLY 
WHEN YOU BUY 


BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND 
PREBOUND BOOKS 


Your investment nts as 
important ae Se oo banker ce who. has 
the responsibility o conserving his cus- 

funds. Therefore, when buying 
books, the same realistic approach «to 
economy and long term return must be 
used. This is the basic foundation on 
which the success of ‘‘Bound-to-Stay- 
Bound” Prebound Books has been . 
Librarians who buy these books do 
because they want greater circulation a 
lower cost per circulation. In this way, 
they preserve their collections and save 
acquisition time and money. 

How this is accomplished is well told 
in our literature a catalogs available 
to you on receipt of your name and 
address. We urge you to write today. 


About 20,000 ne titles of 
** Bound-to- ee fave ebo Books 
are available — most in pas for im- 
mediate delivery. 


MAN: 
**BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND"’ PREBOUND BOOKS 
JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 


shadowed with a slight mystery. Pleasant 
easy reading for younger girls. When her 
Navy officer-husband is not stationed else- - 


where, Miami is home to Cora Cheney 
Partridge. 


TIME-TABLES TO BOOKS 


Briarcliff (N.Y.) Free Library has a 
new home — the abandoned New York 
Central railroad station, which the village 
bought for $10,000 


“Didn’ t mislay as much as a para- 

rept was the comment when the move 

id been made by the fire company and 
other civic organizations. 


Any Book - Any Binding 
Any Publisher 


LIBRARY SERVICE CO. 


Check these advantages: 

\V/ Liberal Discounts 

VV Immediate Delivery 

VV One Stop Service 

\/ Prepaid Shipments 

VV Excellent Prebounds 

V/V Large Inventories 
Send for your free copies of the 
latest (fall 1959) recommended 
“Best Books for Children” and 


“Books on Exhibit Catalogs” now 
while the supply lasts. 


Remember “SERVICE” is our middie name. 


LIBRARY SERVICE CO. 


19 West Main 1512 W. Mulberry 
Oklahoma City, Okla. Denton, Texas 


4121 El Camino Way P. O. Box 3960 
Palo Alto, Calif. Washington 7, D.C. 





For the REFERENCE SHELF 


MORRIS, ALLEN, comp. The Florida 
Handbook, 1959-1960. 486pp. illus. Tal- 
lahassee, The Peninsular Publishing Co. 
1959. $5.50. 

An essential book for every Florida li- 
brary, this edition features a ninety-page 
article, “Florida in the War, 1861-1865,” by 
Dorothy Dodd, State Librarian. The article 
has excellent illustrations, predominantly 
from contemporary sources, which add 
greatly to the authentic and readable text. 


STATISTICS OF PERSONAL INCOME, 
CONSTRUCTION, RETAIL SALES 
AND POPULATION FOR FLORIDA 
COUNTIES. 48pp. Gainesville, University 
of Florida, Bureau of Economic and Busi- 
ness Research. 1959. (State Economic 
Studies No. 11) $2.00. 

“Here are guides to marketers of products 
and services, and in general to all who seek 
business opportunity. This information is 
similarly valuable to those striving to deal 
effectively with problems involving the re- 
venues and expenditures of local govern- 
ments and the financial relation of local 
governments with the state government.” 
(Foreword.) Data for the four areas indi- 
cated in the title are extensive and detailed 
and, if available at all, are not readily so 
from other sources. The years for which 
statistics are given are as follows: personal 
income, 1950-1957; construction, 1957-1958; 
retail sales, 1948-1958; and population, 
1950-1958. An important addition to all 
larger libraries. 


Mary McRory 
STATE LIBRARY . 


SOUTHERN REGIONAL EDUCATION 
BOARD. A Southeastern Supplement to 
the Union List of Serials. 447 pp. Ed. by 
E. G. Roberts. Atlanta, The Board, 1959. 
$20. 

A union list of the holdings of forty-two 
libraries in the Southeast, to October 15, 
1958, of periodicals which began publication 
before January 1, 1950. It excludes holdings 
reported to the Union List and its Supple- 
ments, which had not been added to or cor- 
rected, so that it has to be used in conjunc- 
tion with the Union List. Florida State, Uni- 
versity of Florida and the University of Mi- 
ami are included. 
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FLORIDA. UNIVERSITY. LIBRARIES. 
Caribbean Acquisitions; materials ac- 
quired by the University of Florida, 1957- 
58. 187 pp. Compiled by the Technical 
processes department of the University 
Libraries. Gainesville, 1959. 

This list gives the items acquired as Far- 
mington plan purchases for 1957-58, with 
expectations of bringing out annual supple- 
ments and, in time, a list of the 1947-56 
purchases. Countries covered are Mexico, 
Middle America, Colombia, Venezuela, the — 
Guianas, West Indies and Bermuda. Publica- 
tions of the Pan American Union have gen- | 
erally been omitted. 


New Key to Florida Bills 


The Florida Legislative Service published, 
after adjournment of the 1959 regular ses- 
sion, a tabulation of general bills introduced 
into the House and Senate, showing the final 
action taken on each bill. Symbols stood for 
types of final action such as: “died in Senate 
committee,” “companion vetoed,” “died on 
House floor,” etc. This tabulation is the first — 
one to show where unsuccessful bills died; it 
follows earlier lists of enacted bills such as 
the list of bills filed with the Secretary of 
State, printed in Florida Legislative Service. © 
1955 Regular Session and Special Session, 
in showing chapter numbers and filing dates 
of enacted bills. 

This new tabulation fills both the need 
which arises soon after adjournment for a — 
simple way of learning the fate of all gen- 
eral bills, and the long term need for infor- 
mation on the final action taken on certain 
bills that failed. It is apparently designed as 
a supplement or index to the Service’s well 
established Summaries of Bills series. It, in- 
cidentally, helps in using slip laws and daily ~ 
House and Senate Journals, and it furnishes 
some information which is ordinarily diffi- — 
cult or impossible to find elsewhere even 
after publication of complete Hous: or Sen- 
ate Journals. 

Future tabulations would be even more © 
helpful if they included coverage of special 
bills. 


Betty W. Taylor 
Francis T. McCoy 
UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA LAW LIBRARY | 








